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RECYCLING  | 


Your  Contribution  to  a 
Cleaner  Environment 


In  Illinois,  each  person  generates  almost  seven 
pounds  of  solid  waste  daily,  or  about  11/4  tons 
each  year.  Vast  quantities  of  solid  waste  are  gener¬ 
ated  in  homes,  restaurants,  grocery  stores  and 
everywhere  we  shop. 

Between  April  1, 1990,  and  March  31, 1991, 12.5 
million  tons  of  municipal  solid  waste  were  disposed 
of  in  110  Illinois  landfills.  This  accounted  for  85.5% 
of  the  state's  household  and  commercial  waste  gen¬ 
erated.  Although  most  of  the  waste  is  still  being 
landfilled,  the  percentage  has  declined  from  95%  in 
1987  and  93%  in  1990.  This  reduction  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  significant  increases  in  recycling,  (11%  in 
1991  compared  to  5%  in  1990  and  composting  of 
landscape  waste  (2%)  as  a  result  of  a  ban  on  the 
landfilling  of  landscape  waste  as  of  July  1, 1990). 
Two  percent  of  municipal  solid  waste  in  1991  was 
disposed  of  by  incineration. 

Illinois  had  146  active  landfills  in  1987,  but  in 
1993,  only  66  are  expected  to  remain  in  operation. 
This  continues  the  trend  toward  fewer,  larger 
landfills  and  the  additional  waste  transportation 
that  results. 

As  of  1991,  at  expected  disposal  volumes  and 
capacities,  Illinois  has  between  eight  and  ten  years 
of  remaining  landfill  capacity  if  no  further  capacity 
was  added.  Waste  disposal,  long  taken  for  granted 
as  a  community  service,  continues  to  be  a  pressing 
environmental  and  economic  concern. 


WHY  NOT  RECYCLE? 


Much  of  the  solid  waste  thrown  away  in  this 
state  can  be  recycled  and  reused.  Everyday  items 
such  as  glass,  aluminum,  paper  and  plastic  may  be 
recycled  in  your  area.  Recycling  will  drastically  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  useful  materials  that  are  now 
ending  up  in  landfills. 

To  assist  recyclers  in  sorting  plastics,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  all  plastic  bottles  with  a  capacity  of  16 
ounces  or  more,  and  all  other  rigid  plastic  contain¬ 
ers  with  a  capacity  of  eight  fluid  ounces  or  more, 
manufactured  for  use  in  Illinois  are  required  to  code 


their  products  to  identify  the  resin  composition  of 
the  plastic.  The  code  consists  of  a  three-sided  trian¬ 
gular  arrow  with  a  number  (one  through  seven)  in 
the  center  and  letters  underneath  which  indicate  the 
resin  type.  Since  plastic  recycling  opportunities  are 
different  throughout  the  state,  consumers  can  find 
out  which  type(s)  of  plastics  are  recycled  in  their 
communities  and  make  purchases  accordingly. 

Recycling  preserves  the  environment  by  reduc¬ 
ing  reliance  on  "virgin"  materials.  A  recycled  stack 
of  newspapers,  three-feet  high,  saves  one  tree  from 
the  paper  mill.  Recycling  is  also  an  energy  saver.  By 
using  recycled  glass,  glass  manufacturers  can  save 
raw  materials  and  reduce  energy  consumption  by  25 
percent. 

Many  Illinois  communities  have  already  insti¬ 
tuted  curbside  recycling  programs  and  others  are 
zonsidering  such  programs.  Public  cooperation  is  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  success  of  these  efforts.  Local  not-for-profit 
organizations  and  businesses  are  now  recycling 
throughout  the  state.  Most  are  listed  in  your  local 
/ellow  pages  under  "recycling  centers." 

Industries  are  starting  in-house  paper  recycling 
orograms  and  providing  drop-off  recycling  points 
or  employees.  Industries  can  also  utilize  the  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (IEPA)  Indus¬ 
trial  Materials  Exchange  Service  to  recycle  industrial 
wastes  that  might  otherwise  end  up  in  landfills.  As 
of  1991,  over  38.2  million  dollars  in  benefits  were  de¬ 
lved  from  exchanges  by  businesses. 

As  of  July  1, 1990,  all  landscape  waste  was 
canned  from  landfills.  During  the  first  nine  months 
)f  this  ban,  this  resulted  in  221,513  tons  of  reusable 
naterial  being  diverted  away  from  valuable  landfill 
lisposal  space  and  put  to  a  better  use.  Grass  clip- 
>ings,  leaves  and  tree  trimmings  can  be  composted 
o  make  a  nutrient  supplement  for  your  yard.  Leav- 
ng  grass  clippings  directly  on  lawns  also  adds  nutri- 
nts  and  saves  the  worry  of  disposal. 

Lead-acid  motor  vehicle  batteries  were  also 
>anned  from  landfills  and  incineration  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1, 1990.  Retailers  that  sell  batteries  of  at  least  six 
olts  must  accept  batteries  they  replace  for  custom- 


ers  for  recycling.  This  law  keeps  harmful  lead 
and  reactive  acids  out  of  landfills  and  requires 
that  materials  be  reused  by  recycling.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
what  to  do  with  an  old  battery  or  how  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Act  has 
been  amended  to  ban,  after  July  1, 1992,  the 
collection  of  white  goods  (appliances)  for 
landfill  disposal  unless  the  white  good  compo¬ 
nents  (CFC  gases,  mercury  containing  electri¬ 
cal  switches  and  PCB  containing  devices)  have 
been  removed.  By  July  1, 1994,  no  landfill 
owner  or  operation  may  accept  for  disposal 
any  white  goods  unless  the  landfill  participates 
in  the  Industrial  Materials  Exchange  Service. 
The  white  good  components  are  removed 
prior  to  disposal,  and  the  facility  has  an  IEPA 
approved  site  operating  plan.  The  IEPA  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
governments  to  plan  and  implement  programs 
to  collect,  transport  and  manage  white  goods. 


WASTE  MANAGEMENT 


The  Solid  Waste  Management  and  Recy¬ 
cling  Act,  enacted  in  1988,  was  created  to  help 
solve  the  landfill  capacity  problem  and  encour¬ 
age  the  recovery  of  valuable  commodities  that 
wind  up  in  landfills.  The  act  established  a 
state  policy  for  solid  waste  management  by 
providing  financial  and  technical  assistance 
programs,  as  well  as,  funding  research,  educa¬ 
tion  and  environmental  protection. 

The  act  promotes  the  following  waste 
management  alternatives  in  priority  order: 

•  waste  reduction 

•  recycling  and  reuse 

•  incineration  to  recover  energy 

•  incineration  to  reduce  volume  of  solid  waste 

•  landfilling 


Two  Illinois  agencies,  the  IEPA  and  the 

Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

are  cooperating  to  promote  the  goals  of  the 

act. 

The  IEPA  is  responsible  for: 

•  providing  grants  to  local  governments  to 
develop  solid  waste  management  plans. 

In  Illinois,  each  county  with  a  population 
over  100,000  and  the  City  of  Chicago,  was 
required  to  adopt  and  submit  a  plan  to  the 
IEPA  by  March  1, 1991.  As  of  March  1, 
1992, 16  of  18  counties  have  complied  with 
this  law.  Adopted  plans  must  include  a 
recycling  program  designed  to  recycle  15% 
of  solid  waste  generated  in  affected  re¬ 
gions  and  25%  within  five  years  of  pro¬ 
gram  implementation.  Smaller  counties 
are  responsible  for  completing  and  adopt¬ 
ing  a  solid  waste  management  plan  by 
March  1, 1995. 

•  providing  funds  to  local  governments  to 
inspect  permitted  and  unpermitted  facili¬ 
ties  and  enhance  enforcement  activities  at 
solid  waste  sites. 

•  providing  an  annual  report  projecting 
statewide  landfill  capacity. 

•  operating  the  Industrial  Materials  Ex¬ 
change  Service,  co-sponsored  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  collecting  and  administering  the  surcharge 
on  landfill  disposal  that  is  deposited  in  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  fund  for  state¬ 
wide  support. 

•  offering  household  hazardous  waste  col¬ 
lection  projects  to  communities  around  the 
state. 
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The  Illinois  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  (ENR)  provides  assistance  to  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  businesses  and  nonprofit  groups  with: 


•  financial  assistance  for  innovative  recycling  and 
demonstration  projects  in  waste  reduction  and 
energy  recovery.  ENR  also  provides  funding 
for  promoting  markets  for  secondary  materials 
and  energy  projects. 


•  technical  assistance  by  evaluating  solid  waste 
disposal  techniques,  assessing  landfilling  and  its 
alternatives  and  researching  markets  for  recy¬ 
clable  materials  and  energy  products. 

•  educational  assistance  through  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  on  markets,  solid  waste  data  and 
management  alternatives. 

ENR  has  also  established  pilot  programs  for 
state  government  to  purchase  recycled  paper  and  to 
recycle  high  grade  office  paper. 

For  more  information  on  solid  waste  manage¬ 
ment,  contact  the: 

Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Office  of  Public  Information 
2200  Churchill  Road 
P.O.  Box  19276 

Springfield,  Illinois  62794-9276 
217/782-5562 


Additional  information  can  also  be  obtained 
from  the  Illinois  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 
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